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poetry, when such a man arises; Gray proposed to open
by a full examination of the Provencal school, in which
he saw the germ of all the modern poetry of Western Eu-
rope ; from Provence to France and Italy, and thence to
England the transition was to be easy; and it was only
after bringing up the reader to the mature style of Gower
and Chaucer that a return was to be made to the native,
that is, the Anglo-Saxon elements of our literature. Gray
made a variety of purchases for use in this projected com-
pilation, and according to his MS. account-book he had
some u finds " which are enough to make the modern bib-
liomaniac mad with envy. He gave sixpence each for
the 1587 edition of Golding's Ovid and the 1607 edition
of Phaer's ^Eneid, whilst the 1550 edition of John Hey-
wood's JFabUs seems to have been thrown in for nothing,
to make up the parcel. Needless to say that, after con-
suming months and years in preparing materials for his
great work, Gray never completed or even began it, and in
April, 1770, learning from Hard that Thomas Warton was
about to essay the same labour, he placed all his notes and
memoranda in Warton's hands. The result, which Gray
never lived to see, was creditable and valuable, and even
now is not entirely antiquated; it was very different, how-
ever, from what the world would have had every right to
expect from Gray's learning, taste, and method.

Two short poems composed in the course of 1701 next
demand our attention. The first is a sketch of Gray's own
character, which was found in one of his note-books:

" Too poor for a bribe, and too proud to importune,
He had not the method of making a fortune;
Could love, and could hate, so was thought somewhat odd}
No very great wit, he believed in a God;
A post or a pension he did not desire,
But left Church and State to Charles Townshend and Squire**9
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